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Abstract: This paper seeks to explore the academic approach to interreligious dialogue 
by outlining some key features of what the author sees as its philosophical foundation: 
understanding. It argues that understanding what it is to understand is crucial to 
developing interreligious dialogue because, at its core, the goal of such dialogue is the 
exchange of differing religious understandings for mutual benefit. Thus, the author 
contends that a thorough academic perspective on interreligious dialogue can only be 
established if a robust account of understanding is first constructed. Having addressed 
this, the author outlines three key features of understanding: subjectivity, internality, 
and appreciation of the whole. Following this, a curious aspect of the generation of new 
understanding is explored, namely the seeming link between leisure, the absence of so- 
called “servile” work, and the generation of new insights. Whilst this collection of key 
features is by no means exhaustive, this paper seeks only to open a conversation on the 
nature of understanding that has been noticeably absent from philosophical and 
theological discussion in recent years. Given this, the author hopes to open avenues 
through which others might critique, explore, or add to the features identified in this 
article in order to expand the neglected field of the Philosophy of Understanding. 
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Interreligious Dialogue and the 
Necessity of Understanding 


he necessity of the academic study of interreligious dialogue is only 

increasing in the modern day. In our so-called “Information Age,” it has 

never been easier to converse with people from a diverse range of 
religious cultures and worldviews, which naturally increases the importance of 
understanding how such conversations can best be used to benefit cross-cultural 
intellectual development. In order to make the most of this discourse, however, 
we must first come to know exactly what it involves. 
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It seems that the main purpose of interreligious dialogue is the 
exchange and cross-pollination of religious worldviews. A priest should make 
it their business to seek the wisdom and perspective of a rabbi in order that their 
conversations might provide new insights into their own impression of the 
world. Rather than such conversations leading to conflict or religious doubt in 
any of the participants, such interreligious dialogue, when conducted properly, 
can instead act as an opportunity for the expansion of each religious worldview 
in reflection of the wisdom of others. 

How then, are we to know how to conduct interreligious dialogue 
properly? Well, as with most subjects, the best place to start with such an 
inquiry is at the intellectual foundations. It has already been stated that the main 
reason we should seek out interreligious dialogue is to better our own religious 
worldviews through learning from the worldviews of others; so, the 
intellectually foundational question becomes “What is a religious worldview?”, 
which in turn yields the question “What is a worldview?” 

The term “worldview” saw its philosophical definition crystallized in 
the work of Thomas Kuhn,' whose use of this word applies most explicitly to 
the philosophy of science. Despite the scientific basis of Kuhn’s work, however, 
it takes little effort to make his theories more generally applicable, as the general 
foundation of Kuhn’s theory is that worldviews consist of a network of 
understandings of the world. At any given stage of a person’s intellectual 
development, they will have a worldview made of a patchwork of different 
understandings, be they scientific, theological, political, et cetera. 

If worldviews are composed of a patchwork of varying understandings 
of the world, then the job of clarifying the notion of a worldview must start with 
an understanding of what it is to understand. Furthermore, since clarifying the 
nature of a worldview is necessary in order to understand how interreligious 
dialogue can be most effectively carried out, a clear picture of what is necessary 
for such dialogue to operate effectively is only possible after a satisfactory 
account of understanding is established. 

With this goal in mind, the following two sections of this paper seek to 
lay out some of the philosophical foundations of understanding in a theological 
context. First, I will lay out and explain three key features of understanding, 
before developing a section devoted to the ways in which new understanding 
can be catalyzed. By establishing these features of understanding and coming 
to understand, it is my hope to clarify some of the foundations of interreligious 
dialogue in order to establish an academic picture of this all-important practice. 


' Kuhn, The Structure of Scientific Revolutions. 
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Three Features of Understanding 


The elusive nature of understanding is reflected in the dictionary definitions of 
the term. The Oxford English Dictionary (OED) defines understanding in a 
number of ways, including: 


la. To comprehend; to apprehend the meaning or import of; to grasp 
the idea of. 

4a. To grasp as a fixed or established fact or principle; to regard as 
settled or implied without specific mention. 

5a. To take, interpret, or view in a certain way.” 


These definitions are noticeably vague and achieve their definition by 
outsourcing the burden of inquiry to other terms. By defining understanding in 
terms of apprehending, comprehending, or grasping, these definitions have not 
helped much, as those who wish to get to the root of understanding must now 
ask what it means to apprehend, comprehend, or grasp. In what follows, I will 
attempt to outline three key features of understanding: that understanding 
involves an appreciation of the whole rather than an appreciation of its parts, 
that understanding is an internal state of the understander, and that each person’s 
understanding is subjectively unique. 

Studying the etymology of the word “understanding” reveals its 
ancestral link with the Old English word understanden? This word, 
unsurprisingly similar to its modern English counterpart, can be broken down 
into two atoms: under-, which means more or less the same as it does today, 
and -standan, meaning ‘to stand’ in the context of standing “between or 
amongst” something.* This etymology hints at the nature of understanding in 
two subtly different ways. First, it implies that understanding involves the 
“gathering together” of several ideas under one heading, as one might gather 
children under one umbrella in the rain. For example, to “understand someone” 
in terms of understanding them as a person, is to bring several complex elements 
of who they are (their emotions, motivations, aspirations, etc.) under the same 
heading that might be referred to as their personality. 

The second, and more important aspect of understanding indicated by 
this etymology, however, is that to understand something, to “stand under’ it, 
is to be situated in the midst of whatever it is we are apprehending—to be at its 


2 OED Online, s.v. “Understand.” 
3 Online Etymology Dictionary, s.v. “Understand.” 
4 Online Etymology Dictionary, s.v. “Understand.” 
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centre and appreciate it as a greater whole. Understanding something as a whole 
in this way is the first key feature of understanding that this paper will focus 
upon. 


Understanding the Whole 


In an attempt to clarify the relationship between understanding and 
unified wholes, I ask you to consider the following situation. Imagine that you 
are in an art gallery viewing a painting with a magnifying glass such that the 
painting appears as a macroscopic blend of formless pigments and lines. When 
you look at the painting in this way, you know it is a painting, and you know 
what you are seeing are brushstrokes and pigments, but this is all you see it as: 
a collection of formal elements. Given how closely you are examining these 
individual parts of the painting, you cannot see the greater image to which they 
contribute. 

Were you to view the painting from a distance, however, you would get 
a chance to appreciate the work as a whole. This change of perspective will, in 
turn, allow you to begin understanding those formless swirls of pigment as a 
part of a cohesive object because you can now see it in its entirety, as it was 
meant to be seen. What, when viewed up-close, seems to be nothing more than 
a mass of formal strokes and colors becomes an image with meaning when 
considered as a unified whole. 

In this way, one can only understand a painting if one appreciates it as 
a unified whole, rather than a collection of smaller features. Certainly, you can 
know a painting in the sense of intellectual acquaintance simply through an 
awareness of the emblematic brushstrokes in, say, Van Gogh’s Starry Night, 
but without viewing the whole painting, it becomes impossible to understand 
the work in any meaningful way. 

As a further example of this relationship between understanding and an 
awareness of unified wholes, consider the distinction between knowing and 
understanding Shakespeare’s Hamlet. Many people, including actors, well-read 
adults, or high school English students, can claim to know Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet insofar as they recognize its characters, famous passages and themes. 
Far fewer people, however, truly understand Hamlet insofar as they can 
combine their knowledge of these individual parts of the play and formulate a 
complete picture of the themes, meanings, and the possible intentions of the 
author. 
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Understanding as ‘Internal’ 


In an epistemological context, the comparison of understanding and 
knowledge has been utilized as a way of highlighting other unique aspects of 
understanding.” Such a strategy is adopted by both Linda Zagzebski and 
Jonathan Kvanvig, who stress what they call the “internal” nature of 
understanding that is lacking from knowledge.° 

The internal nature of understanding is the second key feature of 
understanding on which this section will focus. Unlike knowledge, which 
necessarily requires the correspondence of a belief to the external world, 
Zagzebski and Kvanvig rightly highlight that understanding a subject or group 
of facts is an internal mental attitude that does not necessarily require additional 
external input from the outside world. Whilst one’s understanding can be 
hastened in some cases by the input of those with expertise in a relevant subject 
area, a link to the external world is not a necessary part of understanding, as it 
is for factual knowledge. This second key element of understanding can be 
developed further through reference to a thought experiment drawn from the 
Philosophy of Mind, Searle’s Chinese Room.’ 

In this thought experiment, Searle asks us to imagine a room that can 
perform the function of responding to Mandarin documents such that if one 
were to put a passage of Mandarin into its input slot, a corresponding passage 
of Mandarin would come out of the output slot after some time. This room 
functions with the help of an operator who sits at a table in its centre. On the 
operator’s table is a comprehensive book of rules for writing outgoing messages 
according to the shape and order of characters on the page received in the input 
slot. When one posts the Mandarin document through the input slot, the operator 
cross-references the syntactic properties of the characters with the rulebook and 
transcribes the correct Mandarin response. 

From the outside, whatever is in the room appears to understand 
Mandarin insofar as it can generate correct responses to the inputted documents. 
What is crucial to Searle’s point, however, is that the operator, whilst adept at 
identifying characters based on their shape and cross-referencing them with the 
rulebook, does not understand Mandarin. This thought experiment illustrates 
the internality of understanding. The operator has all the external tools 


> For a detailed discussion of the major positions in this debate, see Grimm, “Is 
Understanding A Species Of Knowledge?” 515-35. 

6 See Zagzebski, “Recovering Understanding,” 235-49. and Fine, “Knowledge and 
Belief in Republic V,” 198-99. 

7 See Searle, “Minds, Brains, and Programs,” Behavioral and Brain Sciences, 417-57. 
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necessary to act as if they understand Mandarin, but they do not actually 
understand it; they have not internalized those external tools within their own 
mind. Whilst the operator, with their external rulebook-bound knowledge, can 
perform the same function as someone who understands Mandarin, if you took 
the rulebook away, they would not be able to do their job. This demonstrates 
the fact that the operator does not possess the internal mental state of 
understanding Mandarin, which in turn illustrates the necessity of 
internalization for true understanding. 

This idea is furthered by Frank Jackson’s case of Mary in the Black and 
White Room.® In this thought experiment, Mary is a scientist who specializes 
in the study of color. Her expertise is such that she knows everything there is to 
know about light, color, and the mechanisms by which it is perceived and 
interpreted by the brain. Despite this knowledge, however, Mary has never seen 
color herself. She lives in a completely black and white room and can only view 
the outside world through a black and white monitor. The key question is can 
Mary, with her expert knowledge, be considered equivalent to someone who 
has experienced red? In other words, does she understand what red is? 

Jackson’s arguments allude to the fact that Mary does not understand 
color, based on the assumption that Mary would learn something new if she was 
allowed to leave the room and witness colors for herself. Given that Mary has 
never experienced color before, it seems intuitive that, once she exits the room, 
she will gain a new intellectual grasp of red. In spite of her prior extensive 
knowledge, she will finally have experienced color herself, and will therefore 
have gained a new understanding of the experience of red. 

This thought experiment further highlights the internal nature of 
understanding. Despite Mary’s extensive knowledge of the external facts about 
color (wavelengths of light, refraction, etc.), she lacks the internal, subjective 
understanding of what it is to experience color before she leaves the room. To 
understand something, in this case color, requires something more subjective 
and internal than the acquisition of knowledge through the apprehension of 
external facts. 

Notably, the clearest moments of our appreciation of the internal nature 
of understanding come in moments in which understanding changes. Consider, 
for example, this famous image: 


8 Jackson, “Epiphenomenal Qualia,” 127-36. 
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Wittgenstein ’s Duck-Rabbit : 


This duck-rabbit is famous for illustrating how one’s understanding of 
something can change without the object of understanding being altered. When 
I look at this image, I can shift how I view this drawing from understanding it 
as a drawing of a duck to understanding it as a drawing of a rabbit without the 
marks on the page changing. What is changing when I view the drawing as a 
duck or a rabbit is not an aspect of the external world, but an aspect of my 
internal mental attitudes and appreciations of elements of that external world— 
namely, the drawing. 

This internal character of understanding yields clues as to what it is to 
understand a subject. As in the case of the duck-rabbit, understanding does not 
necessarily involve the acquisition of new knowledge. Therefore, in the context 
of Wittgenstein’s diagram, understanding seems to be a contextualization or 
interpretation of the knowledge that has already been gained—a framework in 
which known facts are placed. 


The Subjectivity of Understanding 


The third and final feature of understanding that will be mentioned 
briefly here is the uniquely subjective character of understanding. Unlike 
knowledge, which can be described objectively and can belong to many people 
at once in much the same way, understanding is subjective and belongs, in its 
specific instantiation, to the one who gained that understanding. Whilst two 
students could both understand long division such that they can produce correct 
equations, their subjective understandings—the ways in which each of them 
personally came to that understanding and the manner in which they personally 
think about it—will be distinct. Such a subjective understanding can arise only 


° See Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations, 194. 
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from a synthesis of the person with what they are coming to understand through 
experience.!” 

This subjective aspect of understanding links back to Mary in the Black 
and White Room. Mary’s understanding is not associated with her knowledge 
of the objective scientific facts of color, but rather with her subjective 
experience of color when she leaves the room. Jackson’s thought experiment 
therefore illustrates the importance of subjectivity, as well as internality, for 
understanding; Mary must comprehend the external world through her own 
subjective experience in order to gain an understanding of it. 

This principle can be seen in the real world through the study of the 
roots of dictionary definitions. Some definitions can be understood in terms of 
the definitions of other words; consider, for example, the definition of “Man” 
as “a rational animal,” which is derived from the separate definitions of 
“rational” and “animal.” Such definitions, however, cannot refer to other 
definitions ad infinitum as there must, eventually, be some word that does not 
defer its meaning to a combination of other words. 

So, in what is the meaning of language rooted? According to recent 
work by Iain McGilchrist that focuses on the operation of the right brain 
hemisphere and its relationships to how we understand,'' eventually, all 
definitions, and indeed all words, must lead back to some kind of subjective, 
embodied experience.'* As an example of this, consider the notion of “grasping 
a concept,” the use of which has been scattered throughout this paper. This 
concept is understandable, at least in part, because we are all familiar with the 
notion of grasping an object. Although a concept is something abstract and 
ungraspable, the metaphor of an embodied experience makes this notion of 
“grasping a concept” understandable without reference to further layers of 
verbal explanation. Our subjective experiences of grasping an apple from a 
bowl of fruit enable us to understand the objective, abstract concept of grasping 
an idea. 

According to McGilchrist, metaphors such as the metaphor of 
“grasping” provide a connection between the external world and our internal 
understanding of it by bridging the gap between objective reality and subjective 
experience.'> Metaphors and narratives pertaining to certain concepts allow 


0 McGilchrist, The Master and His Emissary, 133-34. 

"| McGilchrist, The Master and His Emissary. 

2 Fora further explanation of this, see McGilchrist, The Master and His Emissary, 118. 
See also, Lonergan, /nsight, 36. Specifically, the beginning of section 2.7. 

'3 A term the etymological roots of which stem from the Ancient Greek word for “to 
carry over.” See OED Online, s.v. “Metaphor.” 
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those that hear them to comprehend abstract ideas in terms of their own bodies, 
a frame of reference with which they are innately familiar, and thereby promote 
the gaining of understanding. 

Such mechanisms are the very backbone of teaching. A good educator 
does not simply explain a concept externally by listing facts about it, they 
contextualize the concept within situations with which their audience would be 
familiar. By allowing the audience to understand concepts in these terms, the 
educator enables them to embed these objective facts within their subjective 
experience of the world, thereby catalyzing the transition of their knowledge of 
something into an understanding of it. 


The Operation of Leisure 
in Coming to Understand 


In addition to exploring these three key features, a discussion of 
understanding would be incomplete without a brief mention of the unique 
aspects of the process of coming to understand. Whilst my arguments so far 
have aimed to outline an understanding of understanding as a static mental 
attitude, the active process of coming to understand, sometimes referred to as 
“gaining insight,” is equally as important for the purpose of developing an 
academic understanding of interreligious dialogue. Given that the purpose of 
interreligious dialogue, as laid out in the first section of this paper, is the cross- 
pollination and exchange of differing religious worldviews in order for the 
dialogue’s participants to gain new understanding, laying out how new 
understanding can be gained will serve this essay’s purpose well. 

As was mentioned in the end of the previous section, the process of 
coming to understand something can be catalyzed by education. The deep 
understanding and experience of a good teacher can speed up the process of 
gaining insights by providing a “shortcut” to the internalization of the 
knowledge that they communicate. Such catalysis can be provided by well- 
crafted metaphors, diagrams, or even asking crafted questions that guide a 
pupil’s brain to understanding at a quicker pace, and the skill of teaching lies in 
constructing and presenting these tools to their classes. 

Beyond this active method through which the process of coming to 
understanding can be hastened, however, one of understanding’s most unique 
features is that it is often best gained passively, without direct effort or the 
immediate input of an expert. Consider, for example, the case of August Kekulé, 
the discoverer of the molecular structure of benzene. Benzene, a ring-shaped 
hydrocarbon commonly employed in organic chemistry, perplexed the chemists 
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of the early 19" century due to its bizarre chemical properties. These properties, 
unlike those of any other known hydrocarbon at the time, led chemists of the 
time to wonder about the physical structure of the benzene molecule and how 
its then-unknown shape might contribute to its equally strange chemical 
properties. 

It was this quest to discover the shape of benzene that consumed the 
waking hours of Kekulé. He went through many hours of research, actively 
trying to find the shape of the molecule through diagrams and experimentation 
without any part of the puzzle becoming clearer. This was, at least, until Kekulé 
reportedly fell asleep in front of the fire after a long session of working at the 
problem. During this sleep, Kekulé claimed that he dreamt of several floating 
serpents biting their own tails to make a ring-shaped ouroboros. Waking 
suddenly from this dream, he had an insight into what he had been missing 
throughout his hours of active research. Following the imagery in his dream, 
Kekulé postulated that a ring of carbon atoms would explain benzene’s bizarre 
chemical properties, a postulation that would be proven true some years later.'* 

This anecdote about Kekulé’s discovery of the shape of benzene 
highlights a key feature about understanding—insights can be gained without 
actively working for them. Furthermore, sometimes these passive insights can 
be better or more profound than those that might have been gained with hours 
of endless study at one’s desk. As was seen in the case of Kekulé, hours of 
active searching can yield fewer insights than a single nap in front of a fire; the 
tension of wrestling with intellectual problems can often be broken by resting 
and removing oneself from the active search for it. 

In addition to being visible in the natural sciences, the importance of 
passive insight can be seen in religious history. Over the course of the European 
Middle Ages, many Christian mystics chose to sequester themselves from 
society in order to increase their understanding of God and their faith. A 
particularly extreme example of this can be found in St. Julian of Norwich, who 
lived in almost permanent seclusion during her life as an anchoress and wrote 
on the profound divine revelations she experienced during this period.'* I 
contend that this type of seclusion is an extreme way of promoting the same 
kind of passive insight that might otherwise occur accidentally by resting or, as 
Darwin often did, taking a walk through a forest. 


'4 The exact details of Kekulé’s anecdote are ambiguous, but details can be found in 
“Molecular Dreams,” the second chapter of Rocke, Image and Reality. 
'S See Norwich, Revelations of Divine Love by Julian of Norwich. 
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Whilst the exact neurological mechanism by which seclusion can 
catalyze the generation of new insights is scientifically unclear, it seems 
intuitive that the absence of distraction caused by removing oneself from 
society allows greater mental energy to be spent passively internalizing what 
one knows, thereby increasing the rate of acquisition of understanding. 

This postulation would quite happily explain the link between 
heightened theological understanding and the seclusion of monastic life. 
Through their vows of poverty, removal from the wage-earning busy-work of 
ordinary society, and their occasional observations of the Great Silence, those 
who are called to the religious life are in a privileged position to gain 
understanding through passive insight. Whereas the average person has to 
contend with the servile hardships of paying bills and furthering their career, 
those who follow the monastic way of living have the freedom, in many cases, 
to dedicate their time to the passive contemplation of the divine in every aspect 
of their life. 

This link between passive insight and monastic traditions was noticed 
by Josef Pieper, who framed secluded and contemplative life of monks/nuns in 
terms of a life of “intellectual leisure.”'° Pieper argues that, rather than leisure 
being seen through the capitalist lens and defined as “the time when you are not 
working,” it should instead be seen as a form of “...silence which is the 
prerequisite of the apprehension of reality.”'’ Through leisure, here defined as 
the absence of servile work or a utilitarian purpose, a person can better 
understand their reality due to the lack of the burdensome tasks that might 
otherwise distract their contemplative processes. 

The apparent fact that understanding can be gained through passive 
contemplation/leisure as well as active study is crucial for clarifying the 
methods of interreligious dialogue. If understanding is sometimes best gained 
through intellectual leisure rather than the academic work of, say, an involved 
debate, then perhaps the best interreligious dialogues will involve periods of 
discourse followed by periods of quiet, leisurely reflection. In these times of 
reflection, it is possible, or even likely, that the contents of a dialogue performed 
throughout a period of time will trigger insights in the participants’ minds, just 
as Kekulé’s ideas crystallized, which will ultimately lead to a more fruitful 
exchange of religious understanding. 


'6 Pieper and Schall, Leisure, §3—4. 
'7 Pieper and Schall, Leisure, 46. 
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Conclusion 


Throughout the course of this paper, I have endeavoured to lay out the 
importance of gaining an understanding of understanding for the academic 
discussion of interreligious dialogue. Furthermore, I have sought to lay out both 
three key features of the mental attitude of understanding—internality, 
subjectivity and appreciation of the whole—and a notable contributing factor to 
the process of coming to understand, namely passive or leisurely insight. It is 
my hope that the content of this paper might spark further discussions in this 
field and that, through these continued conversations, our academic picture of 
interreligious dialogue, and our understanding of understanding, will become 
clearer in years to come. 
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